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southern portion of the Campagna, extending be-|measure frustrated by the fact that the farms are 
tween Rome and Albano. It is a picture where-/so immense that only a wealthy agriculturist can 
ever you go. The land, which is of deep rich |afford to hire them. The Agro Romano is reck- 
loam, that repays a hundred fold the least toil of|oned to contain about 550,000 English acres, aud 
the farmer, does not wait for the help of man,|{is divided into farms varying from 1,200 to 3,000 
but bursts into spontaneous vegetation, and every-|acres; some are, however, very much larger; and 
where laughs into flowers. Here is pasturage for|the famous farm of Campo Morto numbers no 
millions of cattle, and grain fields of vast extent,|less than 20,000 acres, and is rented at some 
that now in wild untutored beauty bask in the|25,000 francs a year. Of course such farms as 
Italian sun, crying shame on their neglectful|these can only be hired by persons of large for- 
owners. = A sa */tunes: and accordingly we find that the vast 
The system of agriculture differs in different} Agro Romano is rented by only about 40 farmexs, 
parts of the Roman States. The long low district|who, under the name of ‘ Mercanti di Campag- 
of the Maremma, extending along the coast from|na,” form a corporate body protected by govern- 
the Tuscan frontier to Naples, the low marshy|ment, and favored by monopolies and special priv- 
lands around Ferrara and Ravenna, and the Cam-|ileges. Meanwhile the smaller farmers, whose 
pagna in the immediate vicinity of Rome, known|means do not enable them to pay such heavy 
as the ‘Agro Romano,” are divided, into very|rents, are forced to betake themselves to the 
large farms, owned by a few wealthy proprie-|marshes and the mountains, where they adopt the 
tors. The remainder of the Roman territory is|system first mentioned and are crushed by it. 
for the most part subdivided into small farms,| * - o 7 > * 
and cultivated on the metayer plan; the landlord] The population of the Roman States is 3,124,- 
furnishing the land, capital and farm houses, and|668, and of these no less than a third part are 
making all necessary repairs, and the tenant giv-|cultivators and shippers; while there are only 
ing his labor and supplying all the agricultural|258,872 engaged in manufactures, and 85,000 in 
implements. ‘The cattle also, are the property of |commercial affairs and banking. The total number 
the landlord, the price of the seed for planting is}of landed proprietors in the Roman States is reck- 
equally borne by both; and for all extra labor injoned in the census at 208,558. The Agro 
making improvements, such as building dykes or| Romano, however, is held by 113 families and 
cutting canals or reclaiming waste land, the}64 corporations ; six-tenths of it are in mortmain 
tenant receiving wages. ‘The net product of the|of the church, three-tenths belong to the princely 
farm is equally divided between them. ‘This old}houses, and only one-tenth is the property of all 
system is destructive of all agricultural progress.|the rest of the State. In the province of Rome 
The tenant lives trom hand to mouth, and from|there is reckoned to be a population of 1,956 
season to season. His object is to get from the|proprietors to about 176,000 inhabitants ; that is 
land its utmost every year; and having no capital,|about one in ninety. Of the 550,000 acres of the 
and being dependent for his living on the season’s| Agro Romano, then, it seems that the corporations 
crops, he cannot afford to make experiments which |and princes, 177 in number, own 495,000 acres, 
look to the future, or to expend money upon jor an average of 2,800 acres each ; while all the 
ied outline of Monte Albana, culminating in|improvements, though they promise to quadruple|remaining proprietors, amounting to 1,779, own 
cone of Monte Cavi, and then again sweeping|the value of his labor thereafter. Hach season|only 55,000 acres, which gives to each an average 
cefully into the plain. r ¥ % *!must pay for itself. He distrusts new courses,|share of about 30 acres. The mortmain of the 
Within this magnificent amphitheatre lies the|and becomes stolidly fixed in the old way; and| priests gradually absorbs year by year the free 
mpagna of Rome, and nothing can be more rich|his method of cultivation is precisely what his|lands of the State. 
varied, with every kind of beauty—some-|ancestors’ was a thousand years ago. Of course} In the provinces distant from Rome, and more 
es, as around Ostia, flat as an Awmerican|the land, rich as it is, revenges itself upon the|out of reach of the church, the proportion of 
irie, with miles of canno and reeds rustling in|farmer by producing comparatively small crops ;|landed property held by the people is far greater. 
wind, fields of exquisite feathery grasses|and unable to support himself and his family on| Macerata, for instance, counts 39,611 proprietors 
ing to and fro, and forests of tall golden-|the fair profits of his industry without the closest/in a population of 243,104 ; but here the farms 
nked stone-pines poising their spreading um-|economy, and sometimes not even.then, he falls/are divided and cultivated on the mezzeria or 
Mas of rich green high in the air, and weaving|in debt to his landlord, and is driven to dishonest |metazer system. It is only directly beneath the 
nurmurous roof against the sun ; sometimes|coursesin order to make up the deficiency. ‘This|influcuce of the church that agriculture languishes 
, mysterious and melancholy, as in the deso-|same system prevails in Tuscany; but after a/and dies. me 
stretches between Civita Veechia and Rome ;|careful observation of it for years, lam persuaded} ‘The Mercanti di Campagna, who are generally 
1 lonely hollows and hills without a habitation, | that it is injurious to the landlord, the tenant, and|men of large fortune, hire the land of the Agro 
re sheep and oxen feed, and the wind roams|the land. The proof that the system does not| Romana from the church and the princes. The 
t treeless and desolated slopes, and silence| work well is clearly shown by the fact that while|church, of course, does not pursue agriculture. 
its home; sometimes rolling like an inland|land on lease return generally five per cent. on|The strong, able-bodied, fat and healthy brothers, 
_ waves have been suddenly checked and|the capital, land farmed out in the way described|numbering in the Roman States no less than 
ed, green with grass, golden with grain, and|rarely yields more than two and a half per cent. /21,415 are an army of idlers, not of laborers ; they 
with myriads of wild flowers, where| The result of this system is that the tenant spends|do not dig the earth, and plant and reap; ‘they 
let poppies blaze over acres and acres, and |as little as he can, allows no fallow time, scarcely |toil not, neither do they spin; but they carry 
k-frilled daisies cover the vast meadows, and| manures at all, and impoverishes the land by his|round a beggipg basket to the farmhouses, or 
dent vines shroud the picturesque ruins of| processes of exhaustion. ; lounge through the vineyards and fill it at the 
ique villas, aquaducts and tombs, or droop, ‘he plan of leases, or fixed rents, prevails on|expense of the owner, or lend the assistance of 
medizeval towns and fortresses. the Agro Romano; but the advantages which|their countenance and conversation, and proffer 
h is the aspect of the Agro Romano or’ might thereby accrue to farmers are in great|a pinch of snuff to the hardworking mountaineers 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Roman Campagna. 


Phe following sketches of the Campagna of the 
man territory, and notices of its agriculture, 
, are taken from Story’s “‘ Roba di Roma.’’. 
he Campagna is a vast undulating plain, 
etching along the coast from Civita Veechia 
Terracina, a distance of about 100 wiles, and 
ending in diameter from the sea across to the 
antains which girdle it on the east about 40 
es. Along this plain, pursuing an irregular 
rse from north to south, and marking the an- 
nt boundaries between Latium and Hetruria, 
y the yellow and turbulent waves of the 
er; and nearly equi-distant from Civita Veech- 
Terracina, and the mountains, perched on its 
en hills, is the city of Rome. Looking from 
lofty tower of the capitol, you see on the east 
long, low shore of the Mediterranean stretch- 
for miles, with here and there the little towns 
Pratica, Ostia, and Ardea, darkly silhouetted 
ve its lines against the faint band of the flash- 
sea. Towards the south, swelling from the 
land in long and beautiful sweeps, rises the 
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who live by the sweat of their brow. m P 
The princes are alittle in advance of the church 
in their attention to agriculture. Some of them 
raise herds of cattle, breed horses, and pasture 
flocks of sheep on a part of their great domains. 
But a greater portion is let out to the Mercanti 
di Campagna, who take it on long leases, pay 
good rents, hire companies of men from the moun- 
tains to plough, till, sow and reap, and finally, 
despite the taxes, put a large overplus in their 
pockets at the end of the year, and rapidly amass 
great fortunes. When the lease is long the 
Mercanti di Campayna introduces reform to some 
extent, builds barns, cuts canals, and drains and 
improves the land. Sometimes he visits the estate, 
- but he never lives on it or personally superintends 
operations. This duty is left to his steward, who 
oversees everything, keeps the accounts, hires the 
peasants, and conducts the entire business of the 
farm. * * * * * 
(Yo be continued.) 
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Gather up the Fragments. 
(Continued from page 350.) 

George Whitehead also, anuther of the chris- 
tian brotherhood of the early day, had to endure 
the judgments and chastisements of the Lord; 
which caused fear and trembling, brokenness, and 
true tenderness of heart. But being persuaded 
that Zion must be redeemed through judgment, 
and her converts by righteousness, he submitted 
to the reproofs of instruction, and patiently bore 
all the turnings and overturnings of the chasten- 
ing and redeeming Hand upon him. He says: 
“The Lord by the Jight and grace of his Holy 
Spirit, having fully persuaded me, that without 
being converted as well as convinced, and without 
being regenerated, sanctified, and born again, I 
could not enter into his kingdom, nor be an heir 
thereof; and that the godly sorrow unto true re- 
pentance. and a real amendment of life, must be 
wrought by his grace and good spirit in me; and, 
that without holiness none can see God; I saw 
it was my place to retire inwardly to the light, to 
the grace of God, the immortal, incorruptible 
Seed, the ingrafted Word, which is our divine 
principle. And my mind being turned to this 
light, I came plainly to see my inward and out- 
ward state, and how much I was fallen into a state 
of degeneracy ; how much depraved, corrupted, 
nd alienated from the life.of Christ and of God. 
i saw I had a spiritual warfare to go through, and 
# body of sin to be put off and destroyed. The 
ry vanity of mind and thoughts wherein I had 
been wandering, and estranged from the light and 
| fe of Christ, beeame my great burthen and exer- 
ise to be delivered from, that I might be truly 
1enewed in the spirit of my mind, and therein 
joined to the Lord. I was persuaded to wait in 
the light, in the way of his judgments, and to 
bear and submit to his fatherly chastisements, and 
reproofs of instruction, believing, that Sion must. 
be redeemed through judgment, and her converts 
with righteousness.”’ 

Friends of more modern time have bad the 
same narrow, cross-bearing, self-mortifying, meek 
and lowly path to walk in. Like their predeces- 
sors they well knew that nothing short of godly 
sorrow, worketh repentence to salvation not to be 
repented of. ‘That this life is the field of toil 


and put on. Thomas Scattergood in a letter to a 
friend thus writes: “I feel anxiously solicitous 
for thy welfare every way,—that thou mayest 
deepen in religious experience; that by descend- 
ing into Jordan and there abiding, and rightly so, 
thou mayest yet be favored to come up with thy 
stones of living memorial. Thou must experience 
the furnace ; this is still the doctrine I have to 
hold forth to thee, and when I have seen thee in 
it, my heart has sympathised, and been more knit 
and united to thee than when in the greatest 
pleasantness and joy. Thou hast put thy hand to 
the plough; go forward, and the Lord redeem 
thee from all that lets and hinders.” John 
Barclay says, ‘‘ Surely I ought to thank and praise 
the Lord, for his abundant mercy in thinking of 
me; and especially in wounding my vain confi- 
dence and self-dependence: surely I am highly 
favored by His numerous and heavy corrections. 
The worldly man, and the evil doer, and the in- 
different nominal christian, go on ‘ fair and softly,’ 
—they have perhaps few and slight troubles; but 
he whom the Lord visits and notices,—he whom 
the Lord deigns to regard, and to prepare for him- 
self, is purified in the fire of affliction, as silver 
seven times tried. Why then should I be troubled 
and disquieted? why not rather endeavor to co- 
operate with the Lord? since I know verily that 
it is for my good, to teach me from the considera- 
tion of the brevity of life, the uncertainty and 
instability of earthly things, the weakness and 
wickedness of my own heart, and the frailty of 
others, to teach me,—I say, from these and other 
considerations, to press forward to the attainment 
of those things which will open unto me a way to 
peace and joy eternal, through Jesus Christ.”’ 
Daniel Wheeler in like manner declares: ‘ It is 
this—humble resignation and submission to that 
Holy Will which cannot err—that designates the 
true christian—rising.with increased. brightness 
through the gloom of affliction, lowly and weak 
in self-estimation, and poor indeed,—disrobed of 
self and what self most delighted in ; butah! how 
rich in heavenly garb attired, and decorated with 
the costly gem of sweet humility, which has been 
won by keenest suffering, and which sujfering alone 
ean purchase.” John Woolman, in the early 
part of his last illness, broke forth in the follow- 
ing prayer:’ ‘*Q Lord my God, the amazing 
horrors of darkness were gathered around me, 
and covered me all over, and | saw no way to go 
forth. I felt the depth and extent of the misery 
of my fellow creatures separated from the Divine 
harmony, and it was heavier than I could bear, 
and I was crushed down under it. I lifted up 
my hand, [ stretched out my arm, but there was 
none to help me. I looked round about and was 
amazed. In the depths of misery, O Lord! I 
remembered that thou art omnipotent, that [ had 
called thee Father, and I felt that I loved thee, 
and I was made quiet in thy will, and I waited 
for deliverance from thee. Thou hadst pity upon 
me when no man could help me. I saw that 
meekness under suffering was showed to us in the 
most affecting example of thy Son, and thou 
taught me to follow Him, and I said, thy will, O 
Father, be done.” In addition to the above, 
Samuel Emlen says, “ Great poverty and weakness 
seem to be a part of my daily experience.” ‘I 
am poor, very poor.: and have often to tread the 
solemn lonely path of secret mourning,” says 


and of warfare rather than of rest or reward; of|Samuel Fothergill. “I am weakness altogether,” 


watching unto prayer with all perseverance; of|says John Churchman. 


lowly walking before the Lord. That they could 
hot attain to the promised inheritance. before the 
wedding garment of Christ’s righteousness and 
true holiness had, in merey, 
of all and following Jesus, 


‘*[ labor painfully under 
a sense of poverty and desertion,” says Anthony 
Benezet. ‘‘ The suffering of the true seed is great, 
and the wormwood bitter,” says another. ‘‘ Lord, 


through the forsaking|keep me patiently resigned to thy will, in suffer- 
been fully wrought out; ing ; for little else can I see,” says T. Scattergood; 


conversation by the undeniable truth, that as 


and again, “It is not suffering when we fully 
and feel what we suffer for; but when we hav 
live by faith alone, and hope alone, that there’ 
be a change.” ‘ Outwardly, the singing of bi 
is heard, but internally, the robes of winter 
sackcloth continue to be the covering of 

spirit,” says Samuel Scott. ‘ Thou feedest tl 
(all His) with the bread of tears; and git 
them tears to drink in great measure,” saith 
Psalmist. 

These extracts and testimonies, like the “prec 
upon precept and line upon line,” might be aln 
indefinitely extended and multiplied. But eno 
has been presented fully to exemplify in the strai 
forward, consistent example of such a clouc 
witnesses, that while wisdom’s ways are the c 
ways of pleasaptness and all her paths are pe: 
and that there is none other to go to but the L 
alone, there is, at the same time, no escaping f 
trials, deep baptisms, humiliating crosses, deé 
oft, and hard earned victories, in the great w 
of regeneration, with the putting off of self, 
being renewed in the spirit of our minds: * 
that it is thus we must become fitted for t 
peace, and rest, and joy-yielding kingdom, wk 
nothing that is impure, or unholy, or not wrou 
in God, can ever enter. Now, is it not pl: 
either that all these who have been quoted, ¥ 
numerous others that have died in Christ, of wh 
time would fail us to speak particularly, were 1 
taken in their experience ot the narrow way to gl 
and that Christ, our Lawgiver, the same ° 
terday to-day and forever, gave a false deseript 
of the straight and narrow way, or that that » 
itself has changed to suit the religious taste, 
refined progressive views, and ease-loving spiri 
the age? We believe there has been no s 
change, and would, in much sincerity and sol 
tude, express the conviction, that if all the I 
Prophets, together with the Apostles and mar 
of Jesus, have been sanctified by the Holy Sp 
through suffering—have had to drink of the ss 
bitter cup with their crucified Lord—if ev 
christian of early or later date, that has been | 
tized into Christ, has of necessity been “ bu 
with him by baptism into death,” then surely 
far as’ we are christians, we must also in 
measure experience a being ‘ planted togethe 
the likeness of His death,’ as the. only doo 
hope, of being “also in the likeness of His re: 
rection.” This hope, He who remains to be 
ever-present Helper, and whose grace is suffie 
for all our need, has, in every time of afflict 
and trial, so endued His little, wrestling, depe 
ent ones of all ages with, that in fighting a 
His banner, the good fight of faith, they h 
known His arm of power savingly prayed 
their help and deliverance. This has also ena 
them to ruo with diligence the race set be’ 
them ; even to press toward the mark for the p 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus: wh 
encouraging words have lost none of their ap 
tion or force: ‘Lo I am with you always, ¢ 
unto the end of the world.” 

Let each of us, then, be faithful in coun 
the cost. Let us be willing to know the extre 
of our case—to know the worst and to provid 
it. Let us endeavor to regulate our lives 


body without the Spirit is dead, so the bes 
of profession and wotship without the life-gi 
power of the Holy Spirit, is dead also. 
not think of any other path to the heavenly 
dom than that which is straight and nar 
leading through the very depths of Jordan- 
river of God’s judgments—through many 
varied tribulations. Let us in much single 
of heart, with true humility and gontrition | 
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Lord, “lay aside every weight,” counting 
hing too near or too dear to part with for the 
wenly pearl of priceless value. Let us with 
y decision and magnanimity, like the good 
rchantman of old, sell all that we have for its 
ly enriching purchase. Let us encourage one 
ther to diligence and steadfastness in that 
ich is eternal, that in all things we may become 
thy followers of them, who through faith and 
ience inherit the promises. And let us with 
stened zeal press forward—neither halting by 
way, nor looking back—in that heavenly race 
| warfare, and ever-excellent cause which is 
nified with immortality, and crowned with 
rnal life. Then will the Lord—the ever-present 
lper, who giveth power to the faint, whose 
ce is sufficient for us, and whose strength is 
de perfect in weakness,—then will He inter- 
e His ever tender and saving arm for our help 
| rescue in every season of temptation, of trial, 
| of conflict, and bring such through and over 
to the eternal praise and glory of His ever ex- 
ent and adorable name. 

Ve conclude with the following sweet christian 
reaty of John Woolman: ‘ Tender compassion 
my heart toward my fellow-creatures estranged 
n the harmonious government of the Prince of 
ce, and a labor attends me, that they may be 
hered to this peaceable habitation. In being 
ardly prepared to suffer adversity for Christ's 
e, and weaned from a dependence on the arm 
lesh, we feel that there is a rest for the people 
tod, and that it stands in a perfect resignation 
ourselves to his holy will. In this ¢ondition 
our wants and desires are bounded by pure 
dom, and our minds are wholly attentive to the 
nsel of Christ inwardly communicated. This 
appeared to me @ habitation of safety for the 
d’s people, in times of outward commotion and 
uble, and desires from the Fountain of pure 
3 are opened in me, to invite my brethren and 
ow creatures to feel for, and seek after that 
ch gathers the mind into it.” . 


The Cinnamon Crop of Ceylon.—The cinna- 
2 gardens in the neighbourhood of Colombo, 
iough for the most part gone to decay, never- 
less impart to the whole scene a singular, 
erful, agreeable aspect. The bushes, from 
r to six feet high, with their smooth, beautiful, 
it green leaves, resemble those of the bay tree, 
their pale yellow stamens shoot up doubly 
hh and succulent, from the snow white quartz 
in which they best thrive. The flowéring 
son of the cinnamon is in January, and the 
t ripens in April, when the sap is richest in 
shrub. In May the boughs are begun to be 
urked,”’ which process continues till October. 
: pruning and gathering of the yearly shoots, 
ch are about the thickness of a man’s thumb, 
ery laborious, and employs many hands. 
tach labourer cuts off as many as he can con- 
iently carry in a bundle; then with the point 
crooked knife, made for the express purpose, 
ps the entire rind from the wood, carefully 
pes off the exterior cuticle and innermost layer, 
lays the stripped-off cinnamon rind, now re- 
ed to the thickness of parchment, in the sun, 
we it dries and curls together. All around 
hut in which the peeling of the rind is carried 
is diffused a most exquisite aroma, caused by 
breaking of the leaves avd twigs... What is 
ted, however, by travellers, of the fragrance 
he cinnamon forests, which they have scented 
great distance seaward, would seem to indi- 
that this delicious odour emanates from 
ous other aromatic plants in which Ceylon is 


so rich, rather than the cinnamon groves, the 
aroma of which, indeed, is not perceptible beyond 
the immediate vicinity. 

The best description of cinnamon is not so thick 
as stout paper, and is fine grained, flexible, light 
brown or golden yellow, sweet and pungent; the 
coarser qualities are thick-skinned, dark brown, 
acrid, stinging, and leave a bitter aftertaste. 
the warehouse the cinnamon rinds and canes 
stored for shipment are piled upon each other, 
packed in bales of about ninety pounds each, care- 
fully sewed. In the cavities and spaces between 
each layer, an immense quantity of pepper is 
strewed, to preserve the cinnamon during its sea 
voyage, by which both spices are benefitted, the 
black pepper absorbing all the superfluous mois- 
ture, and gaining by the fragrance of the cinna- 
mon.—Late Paper. 
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The danger of tampering with intoxicating 
liquors, and of being drawn into the frequent use 
of them, is so strongly expressed in a letter of that 
eminent minister, John Fothergill, written about 
130 years ago, that it is offered for insertion in 
‘The Friend,” in hopes it may attract the atten- 
tion of some, and tend to strengthen them in op- 
posing in themselves and others, a very prevalent 
evil of the present time. . 

‘Let my heretofore strongly pressed caution, 
which I do not yet get clear from at all times, [be 
renewed] doubting the danger of its being not 
enough minded—which is to beware of that be- 
witching, darkening, ruinous, enticing snare, of 
often sipping and dabbling with strong drink, and 
the company that loves and useth it, and seldom 
without unprofitable conversation ; though craftily, 
from that twisting, serpentine, adulterating spirit 
of this world, frequently excused and pleaded for, 
under artful disguises, to deceive the unwary. 
Therefore look at it in time, as an enemy to body 
aud mind, to present and future interest; or else 
heaven will assuredly turn its back upon thee, 
and the earth will become as iron, and the bowels 
of thy true friends will be shut up ;—and what can 
follow then ?” 

“T lay weight upon it, as 1 am sure it is an 
infernal, and as much as Satan can make it, a 
hidden snare; yet, I would strongly hope neces- 
sity for this may not be much; but my love and 
true care is a just excuse for me herein. May 
the love of righteousness and best riches win and 
guide thy heart and views, and the God of all 
goodness will ber thy God and sure helper to 
blessedness indeed.” J. 


In|, 


i : For “The Friend.” 
Co-operative Societies. 

As the proposition to establish co-operative 
societies in this country is excitiug some atten- 
tion, it may be interesting to the readers of ‘‘ The 
Friend” to peruse the following, taken from the 
New York Tribunes 
‘‘ Although but little has been done toward 
establishing the co-operative system in this coun- 
try, the movement is becoming general throughout 
Kurope. It is gradually extending in France; it 
has made extraordinary progress in Germany; in 
Italy it is well known and understood ; itis work- 
ing its way in Switzerland ; in Holland, Belgium, 
Spain, and even in Russia, the advantages of co- 
operation are becoming recognized; and in Eng- 
land it has achieved some of its greatest triumphs. 
It will suffice for our present purpose to select our 
illustrations from the mass of facts and statistics 
which the records of co-operative societies in this 
latter country furnish. 

In the year 1844, a few weavers and cotton- 
spinners in the town of Rochdale, whose average 
earnings were under $5 per week each, and who, 
we may easily imagine, found it very hard work 
to make two ends meet, even with the most rigid 
economy, determined, as a measure promising 
them some relief, to establish a grocery store on 
the co-operative principle. They accordingly held 
a meeting, resolved themselves into a Committee 
of Management, and sending out canvassers and 
collectors, enrolled what members they could gain 
over to their project, gathering subscriptions from 
them to the amount of $200. With this small 
capital they commenced business. They rented 
a small shop at $50 a year, fitting it up with a few 
plain, necessary fixtures; and with the remainder 
of their capital, less than $125, they laid in, at 
wholesale prices, a stock of good groceries and 
provisions, purchasing only such articles as they 
were sure of selling, and being guided in their 
selection by their own domestic wants. They 
adopted as a fundamental principle of business 
the cash system, both in buying and selling, never 
themselves asking for credit, and peremptorily 
refusing to give it. At first, while the members 
of the Society were few, the store was opened 
only in the evening, after working hours, and they 
thus managed without hired help; but as sales 
were not confined to the members, their store soon 
became widely known for the good quality and 
the cheapness of the articles supplied, and their 
trade among the working classes of the town in- 
creased to such an extent that it was found neces- 
sary to obtain the services of a paid attendant, to 
keep the place open all day long. They were now 


The Bartlett Pear.—This pear is popular in 
every part of the United States. The tree is of 
an upright habit, and grows vigorously in any 
good garden-soil. The leaves are narrow and the 
shoots of a yellowish brown colour. Downing 
says that it is an English variety, which originated 
about 1770, in Berkshire, and was afterwards pro- 
pagated by a London fruit-grower named Williams, 
and was called the William Bonchretien. The 
tree was ‘imported by Huoch Bartlett, of Dorches- 
ter, near Boston, in 1799, and the English name 
being lost, it was named after HE. Bartlett, who 
cultivated it extensively and disseminated it. It 
ripens better in the United States than in Eng- 
land, and possesses the desirable property of ma- | 
turing well in the house, even when gathered a 


considerable time before it is ripe. The tree does| 


tolerably well as a dwarf, but much better as a 


in a position to enlarge their operations. As they 
bought more largely, they found they could sell 
more cheaply, and they sold at a rate as close to 
wholesale prices as: they could do with safety, al- 
lowing only such a margin of profit as could suffice 
to pay expenses with a per centage over, which 
per centage was to be ultimately divided among 
the members. They had everything now in their 
favor. Their expenses were small; their provi- 
sions were of prime quality, free from adulteration; 
and their prices were low. The system, conse- 
quently, extended itself rapidly. To the provision 
store they added first a shoemaking and then a 
tailoring department; and at length, after experi- 
ence and success had given them confidence, they 
went into wholesale dealing. The members at 
first numbered only 28; but in 1850, six years 
after the Society had been at work, they had in- 


standard. The fruit is large and yellow, with a 
smooth skin, with sometimes a soft blush on the 
sunny side. It ripens about the middle of Sep- 
tember.—Late Paper. 


‘creased to 600; in 1856 they amounted to 2,000; 
‘and at the Glose of 1866 they exceeded 6,240. 
‘From the last Quarterly Report of the Piomeers— 
|the Equitable Pioneers is its designation—bring- 
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ing up the accounts of the Society to the 18th of} Hundreds of similar associations now in exist- 
December, 1866, it appears that the affairs of thejence in the United Kingdom are nearly all of 
association are in a very prosperous condition ;|them formed on the model of this one. Such is 
that the number of members steadily ingreases;|the Halifax Store, in the town of that name. 
that the total names on the roll at the close of the|This store, we are informed, is situated in the 
quarter were 6,246 ; that the amount of cash re-|best thoroughfare in the town, and consists of a 
ceived for goods during the quarter was £68,216| handsome stone building erected and stocked at 
18s. 33d. (over $340 000,) being an increase on|an expense of $75,000. The basement consists 
the corresponding quarter of the year 1865 of|}of seven shops and offices—a butcher’s, a pro- 
£13,043 8s. 04d; that the profits for the quarter|vision, a boot and shoe, a linen-draper’s, a gro- 
were £9,281 16s. 9d. (equal to $36,409 in gold;)|cer’s, a woolen-draper’s, and a tailor’s. In addition 
that after the usual deductions for educational |to these there are magazines of general goods, well 
and other purposes, there would be left a balance|arranged on the upper floor; together with coffee- 
allowing a dividend of twelve per cent. of every|rooms for the members of the Society, male or 
$5 of purchases ; and that the gross profits for the|female; reading rooms, a dining room, and a 
year were £31,934 3s. 94d., or ($189,670.) smoking room. ‘The board-room,’ says a paper 

We now proceed to describe more particularly | printed on the transactions of the National Asso- 
the constitution of this Society, and to show the|ciation for the Promotion of Social Science for 
mode of doing business at the Rochdale store./1864, ‘is as dainty as a committee room at the 
Every member is a proprietor to the extent of his|Reform club. The Seeretary’s office is as con- 
investment, and the Society is therefore a joint|venient and substantial as a banker’s. Hot-water 
stock company, with unlimited liability, though, |pipes run through every room in the building. 
owing to the cash principle on which it is con-| Ventilation is everywhere provided for. Through- 
ducted, its liability is only nominal. The original]out the whole edifice there is no sign of poverty 


plan was to constitute shares of £1 ($5) each, no|or makeshift—nothing is mean or second-hand 


more than four shares to be held by one member. | Everything is as stately, as complete, and as opu- 
Each member paid a shilling (sterling) on entry,|lent as a railway or government office.’ The be- 
and made small weekly payments afterward until|ginnings of this enterprise were quite as humble 
his shares were paid up. Upon the completion|as those of the Pioneers, and its difficulties much 
of these payments the owner of these shares re-|greater, for after a struggle of nine years it had 
reived every three months his interest and pro-|the misfortune to lose £55 through the dishonesty 
portion of profits; or, at his option, instead of|of a treasurer in whom all the members had so 
receiving the cash, he might add the amount to| much confidence that no securities were required 
his account, and thus increase the number of his|of him. This led to the withdrawal of nearly one- 
shares; but he would not be allowed to accumu-|half tle members, but the remainder started 
late stock in the Society beyond the amount of|afresh, and turned the misfortune to such profit- 
£200. To prevent the stock from becoming the|able account in an improved management of the 
subject of speculation and jobbery, no member is|concern, that in nine years after the split, the 
allowed to sell his shares, and, indeed the shares|Society numbered 5,000 members, did an annual 
are not transferable. If a member desires to/trade of $600,000, and received back as profits 
realize his stock he has but to declare his wish|upon their own purchases nearly $60,000. ‘ But 
to withdraw, then his account is made out, and|this,’ says the paper already quoted from, ‘is not 
the amount to his credit paid over to him. Thejall. This Society has one possession which no 
Society also reserves to itself a right to compel|other co-operative society in England has. It 
members to receive back a portion of their money |rents a farm of sixty acres. Ona spacious plateau 
whenever there is more capital in hand than can be|about a mile from the town, in the midst of noble 
profitably invested. If a member dies, the Society|scenery of valley and hill, is situated “ High 
pays to his representative the balance due to him.|Sunderland,” the farm of the co-operators. The 

The mode of doing business at the Rochdale|farm-house is a large quaint, stone building, three 
store is very simple. Every customer on purchas-|centuries old. Smiling corn-fields, and slopes 
ing an article (always for cash) receives a tin/filled with trotting sheep, welcome the co-opera- 


ticket with the goods, on which ticket is stamped|tors on their visits to their farm. The families of 


the amount of his purchase, and which are|the members amount to 20,000 souls, and they 
vouchers for the receipt of the money. The buyer|can all be regaled on a pienic in a single field.’ 
preserves these tickets until the expiration of the} With such an example of success, it is not sur- 
quarter, when he brings them to the store, and| prising to learn that within a circuit of seven 
for. whatever amount of them he can produce he|miles from Halifax there are no fewer than twelve 
is entitled to a proportionate share of the profits|similar societies, with an aggregate of 8,000 
of the concern during the quarter. Thus, if he|members. 

have expended during the quarter, say $30, andj But the principle of association among working- 
the profits have been 10 per cent, he gets back|men, for mutual benefit, has been carried out in 
$3, which he might either receive in cash or have |another direction, with equally pleasing results to 
the same transferred to his account credit in.his|those immediately concerned. In co-operative 
pass book, in which case it would go to increase|stores we have one application of the principle ; 
the deposit on which he receives interest. ‘In|in manufacturing associations we see another ; and 
the ‘Social Science Tracts’ of Messrs. Chambers|in the latter as well as in the former, the Roch- 
of Edinburgh, it is among other instances of the|dale Pioneers led the way. About six years after 
kind, recorded of a workingman, with a wife and|the establishment of the provision store, they 
two children—who, in the year 1850, was posses-|resolved upon starting a flour-mill. For the first 
sed of £30 in the Society, that he had by these|year or two they did not succeed according to 
means recovered and paid in to the increase of|their hopes, but they persevered in their new en- 
his original investments, no less than £94 12s. |terprise, and did their business so thoroughly and 
6d.; and another remarkable case is given of a| well, that their trade increased to such an extent 
workingman, who in 1854 had just £6 in the|that in 1859 no fewer thane fifty co-operative 
Society, and had paid in since only £1, yet who|societies in Lancashire and Yorkshire were buying 
has withdrawn £92 16s. 9d., and has still left to|their flour and meal of the Rochdale mill-owners, 
his crédit £26, showing aclear profit of £111 16s.|who were then grinding by steam-power at the 
9d., in six and a half years. rate of 1,400 sacks a week. During that year 


they did business to the amount of $429,22 
realizing a profit of $30,775. Since that time t 
business has been steadily increasing, the amou 
of cash received for goods sold, for the year 18 
being $742,665, and the profits realized on t 
sales $32,455. Emboldened by this new succe: 
their next undertaking was the establishment. 
a cotton factory of their own, in which they shou 
receive wages from their own capital, and ul 


mately divide the profits of their own labou 
Accordingly, in 1854, they formed the Co-oper 
tive Manufacturing Society, capital £50,000, 
be raised in 10,000 shares, of £5 each, such sha 

to be paid at once or by instalments of a shillix 
a week. They commenced operations in a hi 

building ; but as they found a ready sale for the 
products, and their capital steadily increased, th 
were soon able to build their own factory, ar 
stock it with the necessary machinery. In 18€ 
their capital had swelled to £63,000; their met 
bers numbered 1,600; they had 320 looms 

work, 23,000 mule and throstle spindles, and et 
ployed 270 hands. According to the last rep 
recently published, their capital is now abc 
£91,000, and they received cash for goods du 
the year 1865, to the amount of £133,895. T 
working of the co-operative principle in a factd 
or any'other industrial undertaking is but a me 
fication of the plan pursued in the stores, ai 
which we have already described Just as # 
customers at the store receive a profit proportion 
to their purchases, so do the workmen at 
factory receive a profit proportioned to the wag 
they earn. And just as the sucvess of the Roe 
dale store led to the establishment of numero 
places of business of a similar character, so # 
prosperity of the pioneers in the manufacturil 
branches was followed by the formation of simi 
associations in other districts. In fact as # 
principles of co-operation became generally knoy 
to the industrial classes, they were applied bold 
and without hesitation to almost every deseripti 
of manufactures ; so that the co-operative assoc 
tions now in existence in England not only supp 
groceries and provisions to their members, whi 
was their original purpose, but as we are tol 
they manufacture clothing of all kinds; they de 
in drapery goods and woolens, in blankets, serge 
saddlery, hides and leather; they.spin and wea 
cotton; they grind corn; they dig coal from t 
mines; they slaughter cattle—and they do fi 
other things for their mutual benefit which th 
could not do but for the bond which unites the 


are so obvious that they can hardly fail to stri 
any one who gives the least attention to the & 
ject. But it may not be amiss to reproduce h 
a brief summary of the benefits accruing to f 
co-operators, as set forth in a recent paper on t 
subject. In the first place, co-operative goo 
and especially so in the case of provisions, are, 
a rule, the best that can be bought for mone 
the co-operative buyer has no inducement to t 
inferior wares for the sake of making a dishon 
profit; and from the very nature of busin 
transactions, he commands the best markets 
cause be buys only for cash down. In this ag 
adulterations, when almost everything that co’ 
to our tables is more or less sophisticated, if 
impossible to estimate this advantage too high 
considered in relation to economy, it is al 
portant, inasmuch as genuine goods will go 
as far again as adulterated ones; and conside 
in relation to health, it is’ still more importar 
reasons sufficiently plain. In the second pl 
look at the position of the co-operative buye 
to the future: An ordinary workman, sp 


his money at an ordinary provision shop, | 
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ut he wants, pays for it, goes his way, and 
re’s an end of the business. Not so with the 
yperator ; every purchase that he makes may be 
sed upon with perfect truth as an investment 
savings bank, the ticket he receives being as 
das an entry in his bank-book. As regards 
working of the co-operative principle in in- 
trial undertakings, the fairness and the benefits 
he plan are apparent. ‘It acts,’ says a writer 
the subject, ‘as a stimulus on the ‘ hands,” 
sther old or young, to improve themselves, so 
t they may deserve a higher rate of wages, 
ich will bring with it a larger share of profit. 
2 community of interest further tends largely 
she prosperity of the undertaking; there is no 
ste of time or material, because it is the interest 
every man and boy who is employed to use all 
e and diligence. It may be said that virtually 
master’s eye is in the workman’s head, seeing 
{ the meanest hand employed ranks as a pro- 
etor, and not only works, but to some extent 
reises a supervision. 

[t is hardly possible for such 2 record as that 
have herein set forth to be perused without 
ikening a desire on the part of the people 
herto ignorant of, or indifferent to the advan- 
es of co-operation, to make a trial of a system 
fruitful of good. As regards the first steps 
ard establishing the system, it is necessary 
t those taking the lead should be individuals 


known good character and sound judgment. | 


e capital to start with should be proportioned 
nearly as possible to the means of those seeking 
: benefits of the association, and the amount of 
jiness they are likely to transact with the store. 


“Dim tracts of time divide 
Those golden days from me; 
Thy voice comes strange o’er years of change ; 
How can I follow Thee? 


“(Comes faint and far thy voice 
From vales of Galilee ; 
Thy vision fades in ancient shades; 
How should we follow Thee ? 


“¢__ Ah, sense-bound heart and blind ! 
Is naught but what we see? 
Can time undo what once was true ; 
Can we not follow Thee? 


“ Unchanging law binds all, 

And Nature all we see: 
Thou art a star, far off, too far, 

Too far to follow Thee! 


“Ts what we trace of law 
The whole of God’s decree ? 
Does our brief span grasp Nature’s plan, 
And bid not follow Thee ? 


“ O heavy cross—of faith 
In what we cannot see! 
As once of yore, thyself restore 
And help to follow Thee! 


“Tf not as once Thou cam’st 
In true humanity, 
Come yet as guest within the breast 
That burns to follow Thee. 


“Within our heart of hearts 
In fearest nearness be; 
Set up thy throne within thine own :— 
Go, Lord; we follow Thee.” 
Palgrave. 


For “The Friend.” 
How the Pacific Railway is Built. 
We have already noted the rapid progress made 


the shares cannot be paid uff at once, they|by the construction parties who are laying down 


zht be paid by instalments; and it would be 
iter to defer the stocking and opening of the 
re until sufficient funds are in band, than it 
ald be to begin with borrowed money. 


—_—_+>——_ 


Selected. 
THANKSGIVING FOR THE HARVEST. 


For the sunshine and the rain, 
For the dew and for the shower, 
For the yellow, ripened grain, 
And the golden harvest hour, 
We bless Thee, O our God ! 


For the heat and for the shade, 
For the gladness and the grief, 
For the tender, sprouting blade, 
And for the nodding sheaf, 
We bless Thee, O our God! 


For the hope and for the fear, 
For the storm and for the peace, 
For the trembling and the cheer, 
And for the glad increase, 
We bless Thee, O our God! 


Our hands have tilled the sod, 
And the torpid seed have sown; 
But the quickening was of God, 
And the praise be His alone, 
We bless Thee, O our God! 


. For the sunshine ‘and the shower, 
For the dew and for the rain, - 
For the golden harvest hour, 
And for the garnered grain, 
We bless Thee, O our God! 
Jane Crewdson. 


Selected. 

TAITH AND SIGHT IN THE LATTER DAYS. 

* Thon sayst, ‘Take up thy cross, 
O Man! and follow me?’ 

The night is black, the feet are slack, 
Yet we would follow Thee: 


‘But O, dear Lord, we cry, 

- That we thy face could see! 

Thy blessed face one moment’s space— 
Then might we follow Thee! 


the track of the Union Pacific: Railway. The 
best explanation of the actual process of construc- 
tion is furnished by a correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, who has recently been with the 
senatorial excursion party from Omaha to the 
western terminus of the road. He says: 
“There is really little known by the people of 
the character of the enterprise. Most think that 
a company of capitalists, are hastily putting down 
ja rude track, over which cars can be moved with 


(ears for the purpose’of securing lands and 


money from the government. The fact is, that 
one of the most ecmplete roads of which the 
country can boast, with equipments that surpass 
many, is being laid with a speed that fails to im- 
press the nation, simply because it is not believed. 
But let the facts tell their plain yet wonderful 
story. 

‘General J. 8. and D. C. Casement, of Ohio, 
grade the road, lay the track, and put up the 
telegraph. The graders go-first. There are two 
thousand of them. Their advance is near the 
Beach Hills. They protect themselves and are 
digging the great fortification which. makes the 
future sure for us, on through Indian battle fields, 
while the daily fight goes on. Their work is 
done to Julesburg. 

‘“‘ Of tie-getters and wood-choppers there are 
one thousand five hundred. Their axes are re- 
sounding in the Black Hills, over Laramie Plains, 
jand in the passes of the Rocky Mountains. They 
‘have one hundred thousand ties in these hills 
|awaiting safeguards for trains to haul them. 
| A mile in advance of the track-layers are the 
oe which place the ties. There are three of 
ithese. First, however, the engineers set their 
‘levelling stakes at distances of one hundred feet 
on the straight lines and fifty feet on curves. At 
‘each of these points sawed ties are placed and 
levelled by them. Then come two men with a 
sete rod, marking off spaces equal to the 


These sawed ties are laid by the second squad, to 
give firm support to the ends and middle of each 
rail. These.are placed by sighting along the 
guide-ties already laid. The third squad then 
place the intermediate ties, and the bed is then 
ready for the iron. 

““Now go back twenty miles on the road and 
look at the immense construction trains loaded 
with ties and rails and all things needed for the 
work. It is like the grand reserve of an army. 
Six miles back are other trains of like character. 
These are the second line. Next, near the ter- 
minus, and following it hour by hour, are the 
boarding cars and a construction train, which 
answer to the actual battle-line. The one is the 
camp; the other is the ammunition used in the 
fight. 

“The boarding cars are each eighty feet long. 
Some are fitted with berths; two are dining halls; 
one is a kitchen, storeroom and office. Under 
the whole those men who prefer fresh air have 
swung hammocks. Rifles are hung overhead, 
plentiful in number, loaded, and convenient. 
The party protects itself without attention from 
the government. The track-laying gang num- 
bers 400. On the 350 miles already built there 
are 1,000 track repairers constantly improving 
the road bed. 

“ The boarding cars goin advance. They are 
pushed to the extremity of the track ; a construc- 
tion train then runs up, unloads its material and 
starts back to bring another from the second line. 
The boarding train is then run back till it has 
cleared the unloaded material. 7 

“‘ Three trucks, each drawn by two horses, ply 
between the track layers and their supplies. The 
horses run outside the track, pulling with a long 
tow line, as boats are moved on canals. They 
must be out of the way of the workmen. One of 
these trucks takes on a load of rails, about forty, 
with the proper proportion of spikes and chairs, 
making a load, when the horses are started off on 
a gallop for the track-layers. Ou each side of 
these trucks are rollers to facilitate running off 
the iron. On reaching the end of the last rail the 
truck is stopped. A single horse is attached to 
move it over each successive rail. Meantime, 
the truck last emptied has been turned on its side 
to allow the loaded one to go to the front. The 
two horses released are started back for another 
supply. The third one moves up in likt manner, 
and thus through all the day they are rushing 
forward with their iron load. To see them, and 
reflect what their rush and roaring means, is as 
exciting as it ever was to watch a battery thunder 
into position at a needed moment, at/the vital 
point in its line. 

“The rails within reach, parties of five men 
stand on either side. One in the rear throws a 
rail upon the rollers, three in advance seize it, 
and run out with it to the proper distance. The 
chairs have, meantime, been set under the last 
rails placed. The two men in the rear, with a 
single swing, foree the end of the rail into the 
chair, and the chief of the squad calls out ‘ down,’ 
in a tone that equals the ‘forward’ to an army. 
Every thirty seconds there came that brave 
‘down,’ ‘down,’ on either side of the track. 
They were the pendulum beats of a mighty era ; 
they marked the time of the march and its regu- 
lation step. 

‘One of the rear men drove the cars, in addi- 
tion to handling the rail. The horses started as 
each rail fell into his place, the truck rolled on to 
the end of it; a second rail was projected into the 
wilderness, with the same precision and haste ; 
then came the magic ‘ down,’ the car moved on 


length of a rail, and also the half of this space. |again, and another length was accomplished. 
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“Two spikers followed each rail, one party a 
little in advance of the other. One rail was fas- 
tened at the end and at the middle. The second 
party then drew the opposite rail to the exact 
guage, and fastened it at the middle and the end. 
Then came other squads of spikers, moving along 
with the precision of military drill, each having a 
particular spike to drive, and no one interfering 
with another. Track liners followed these, and 
with their crowbars rectified the line. The fillers 
came last. One party of these filled and packed 
the spaces at the ends and middle of the rails, 
the other completed the intermediate intervals, 
and the job was left till the squads of track re- 
pairers should cowe up and finish the ballasting. 
But as the fillers leave it, full trains can run over 
it with safety at twenty miles an hour. 

«These are the dry details. Let the reader pic- 
ture the scene. The rush of the loaded truck; 
the successive dropping of the rails in place; the 
rattle of the spiker’s hammer, sounding like a 
hotly contested skirmish; the roar of the distant 
supply trains moving up; the resounding of the 
frequent signals, near at hand; the universal 
bustle ; ‘the rumble, and grumble, and roar’ of the 
wonderful advance. Let the elements of savage 
warfare, and the actual presence of hostile Sioux 
along the bluffs, be woven into the picture, and 
together it forms one that the world has not seen 
before, and which the stories of magic can searcely 
equal. 

“Nor is any of this energy wasted. If it is 
asked: ‘ How does the work get on? again let 
the facts answer. On the 9th of May, 1866, but 
forty miles of road were completed. In an hun- 
dred and eighty-two working days* thereafter two 
hundred and forty-five additional miles were laid 
and put in prime condition, every rail and tie and 
spike having been brought up from the rear. 
Seven saw mills furnish the ties and lumber. All 
bridges are framed, the pieces numbered, and set 
up where wanted without the least delay. The 
bridge at Loup Fork is fifteen hundred feet long, 
and as fine a Howe truss as can be found in the 
land. While our train was running the sixty miles 
from North Platte over a mile of track had been 
put down and one train passed over it. From one 
o'clock till four in the afternoon a mile and two 
hundred feet were added to this while the party 
were looking on. The progress was astonishing, 
and the more so because the ground was wet and 
the soil stiff and hard with alkali. 

“ Unless driven off by Indians, which does not 
now seem probable, the road will touch the base 
of the Rocky Mountains the coming autumn. 
The California end has already reached a point 
about an hundred miles east, and is descending 
the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevadas into the 
valley of the Humboldt. It is confidently expect- 
ed that Salt Lake will be reached next year, and 
that 1870 will see the whole line completed. 
While the nation has scarcely heard of what was 
being done, the work has been near one-third ac- 
complished.’”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


for ** fhe Friend.’’ 


Memoranda from the Port-folio of Elizabeth Bacon, 
(Continued from page 346.) 
“ Philada. 5th mo. 17th, 1863. 

*¢ Dear friend , thou hast often been 
brought to my remembrance with desires for thy 
welfare, present and everlasting ; and asin the 
silence of the invalid’s chamber this morning, it 
was afresh tenderly revived concerning thee, I 
felt as if I must address thee in the language of 
the Prophet, ‘ Ho! every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters, and be that hath no money; 
come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine and 


milk without money and without price. Wherefore 
do ye spend money for that which is not bread ? 
and your labour for that which satisfieth not ? 
Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that which 
is good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness. 
Incline your ear and come unto me, hear and your 
soul shall live, and I will make an everlasting 
covenant with you, even the sure mercies of 
David.’ He whose promises are ‘ yea and amen 
forever,’ will be found of them that seek Him, if 
there is a willingness to ‘Return unto Him, He 
will return unto us.’ Oh! what are the honors, 
the wealth, and the momentary gratifications of 
this world, in comparison with the joy and glory 
of that Heavenly city, whose walls are salvation, 
and whose gates are praise? Oh! then, my friend 
and fellow-traveller to another home, where we 
shall have put off this body of fiesh, and the soul 
be gathered into the spirit-land, may we indeed 
know a being redeemed from this thraldom of sin 
‘by the washing of regeneration, and the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost,’ that we may also be made 
partakers of the unutterable happiness laid up for 
them that love and serve the Lord.. He who isa 
prayer-hearing God, will arise for our help and 
deliverance, as we are concerned to cry unto Him, 
and keep near to Him; for His arm is not shorten- 
éd that it cannot save, neither is His ear grown 
heavy that it cannot hear.’ But according to the 
integrity of the heart in serving Him, and faith- 
fulness in following His Divine requirings, shall 
we be rewarded by Him, whose unslumbering eye 
is over all, and sees and knows every thought and 
intent of the heart which is open to his sight. 
Oh! my friend, I entreat thee to be willing to 
bear the cross, endure the shame, and enlist under 
the banner of the great Captain of the soul’s sal- 
vation, and thou wilt never have cause to repent 
the sacrifice, for the ‘ Lord loves a willing mind.’ 
That thou may indeed be a noble standard-bearer 
for the cause of Truth and righteousness, is the 
fervent prayer of thy deeply interested and well- 
wishing friend, Hi. Bacon.” 

‘“ P, §. 6th mo. 10th. After writing the above 
I laid it aside thinking to excuse myself from 
sending it; but as thou hast passed before my 


‘mind, I seemed to feel that I could not withhold 


any longer from handing this to thee. And the 
language of the Most High, addressed to Moses 
concerning the children of Israel, ‘ Put off thy 
ornaments from thee, that I may know what to 
do with thee,’ &c., has impressed me concerning 
thee, and I felt as if I must tell thee so, for it is 
no newthing with me, my esteemed friend, it has 
long rested with me, a desire for thy advancement 
in best things.” 

1st mo. 10th, 1864. ‘‘ Thus far entered upon 
another year, and as I have taken a retrospect of 
the past, viewing the many deficiencies therein, it 
has been with an earnest desire also, that the pre- 
sent may be one wherein I can truly say, ‘I have 
doubled my diligence’ in the great work of serv- 
ing Him of whom it is written, ‘he was tempted 
in all points as we are, and yet sinned not,’ and 
in whose spirit ‘there was no guile.’ It is not 
enough for us to be content to settle down at ease, 
inasmuch as we may have known somewhat of the 
putting off ‘of the old man and his deeds,’ but 
rather that we should make it our daily and even 
hourly concern to be endeavoring after an increase 
of His holy help and strength to establish us in 
that blessed Truth which is able to bring down 
every imagination and every wrong thing which 
His righteous controversy is against. ‘ Let your 
light.so shine before men that they seeing your 
good works, shall glorify your Father which is in 
Heaven.’ ” 
“«Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 


whose mind is stayed on thee : because he trustet 
in Thee.’ ‘Trust ye in the Lord forever; for | 
the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.’ Th 
has been brought forcibly to my remembran 
this morning, with the belief that the Lord 
able to keep us, if we are willing to trust Him. 
6th mo. 6th. “It is now nearly six mon 
since having made any attempt to record at 
thing concerning my best feelings, having b 
ina weak and suffering condition most of the tim 
and unable to wait upon myself. But Lam age 
able to sit up sowe, and to enjoy many favors a 
comforts, which the Father of mercies has be 
pleased to permit me to have, though I ha 
many lessons of self-denial to learn. It is m 
with feelings of murmuring I speak of the 
lessons necessary to be learned in the school 


suffering, believing ‘ His everlasting arms hat 
been underneath’ for my support, and that I ¢ 
say, I trust, I have sought and found the ‘ eterr 
God for my refuge ;’ and have been at times e 
abled to see His wisdom and goodness mingled 
the cup of afilictive dispensation. Dear 8a} 
‘The more we toil and suffer here, the sweet 
rest will be.’ May it be my own experience !”’ 
- ‘« My heart is often warmed with love 
my friends every where, and to al/ the Lor 
heritage. The language has arisen with 1 
‘ Spare thy people, O God, and let not thy her 
age become a reproach. Qh! that the tra 
gressor may be enticed from his way, and led 
the way of everlasting life. Be not careful ai 
concerned about many things, often comes beft 
my mind. ~ How soon, alas! this gentle adme 
tion is forgotten. Oh! if I could always f 
quietness and @ trust arising above the anxio 


1? 


ness of my nature 
9th mo. 12th. “ My text, or rather, watchwe 
this morning was, ‘ Watch and pray that ye en 
not into temptation.’ It came so forcibly into 
nind on first awaking, as though it was desig 
a watch-word surely, for me to remember throu 
the day.” d 
10th mo. 2d. “T have not been in as watch 
a state of mind this morning as I ought to ha 
been, and have felt tried on account of disappo 
ments of a trivial nature. Oh! the state o} 
trusting little child, is what I would desire 
attain to in all things! In every dispensa 
may I be more and more enabled to 
will be done.’ ; 

‘Oh! could I, worthless world, but fling 

Thee, and thy tasteless joys away ; 

Then might I raise my pinioned wing, 

Aud Bini aee gain 48 light of day, 


say, ‘T 


Oh! thou who seest the captive’s band, 
And knows the time to set him free; 
Be pleased to raise Thy gracious hand, 
And bid my spirit cleave to Thee.’ ” 
, (To be continued.) 


Plants Rooting in the Soil.—Plants send di 
their roots naturally to a depth which, stra 
to say, is so little known as scarcely to be cre 
ed. In the case of beans, turnips, and red eli 
we are familiar with the fact that their m 
penetrate to double the depth of ordinary ple 
jing. But there is not a cultivated plant wh 
does not naturally send down its roots be 
‘nine inches. The cereals on which our agri 
ture mainly depend are, indeed, endowed 
the power of forcing their roots deep and fat 
the solid earth in search of food, and as tk 
vestigation of drainage obstructions has Ia 
shown, it is impossible by any process sho 
actual tracing, to fix the distance to whie¢ 
roots of trees and hedge plants will penetr 
is it found that wheat and our other ou 
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ses extend their roots much further into the 
than is at all generally supposed ; Johnston, 
his drainage lecture, says that deep-rooted 
ts, such as lucerne, often fail, even in mod- 
sly deep soils, because an excess of water, or 
presence of some noxious ingredient which 
) drains would remove, prevents their natural 
ent in search of food. ‘ Even plants,” he 
, ‘which, like wheat or clover, do not usu- 
send down their roots so far, will yet, where 
subsoil is sound and dry, extend their fibres 
hree or more feet in depth, in quest of more 
dant nourishment.” ~ But, I repeat, it is not 
ougly understood how deeply the roots even 
heat and clover descend. The Earl of Mac- 
ield, in a letter to the society of Arts, men- 
3 that a few years ago, a shrewd, sensible far- 
at Pyrton, Oxon, having occasion to dig the 
dation of a building on a field under wheat, 
much surprised by observing the small fibres 
1e roots of the wheat much deeper in the earth 
he had any idea of. Hndeavouring to trace 
deep they really went, he had the ground 
ed close to some plants, dug perpendicularly 
n to the depth of six feet, and having fixed a 
ow board close against it, proceeded in -the 
e manner on another side of the plant, and 
a till he had secured the earth to that depth 
een four boards firmly lashed together. He 
had it placed upon an inclined plane, and 


fuly removed the boards, with great caution. 


perseverance washed away all the earth ad- 
ng to the root and its very small fibres, and 
very much surprised at their extent. He 
ated the trials dn several other wheat plants, 
traced their depth to within five or six feet. 
late — Fane, M. P., for Oxfordshire, had 
of these plants, now presented to the society 
rts, secured in a close glass tube. My friend 
Atkin and wyself have traced the roots of 
wheat plant in Berwickshire to five or six feet 
2rpendicular depth in garden soil.— Wallace 
2, Lecture at Royal Agricultural Society. 


For * The Friend.” 
he yearnings of the Shepherd of Israel tow- 
the children of that people, even after they 
deeply revolted from Him, are strikingly set 
1 in the seriptures of Truth. “Is Ephraim 
lear son? is he a pleasant child? for since I 
ie against him I do earnestly remember him 
? « How shall I give thee up, Ephraim 
shall I deliver thee, Israel? how shall I 
» thee as Admah/? how shall I set thee as 
jim? my heart is turned within me, wy 
tings are kindled together.” These and 
other passages evidence the long-suffering 
ess of our heavenly Father, and are: well- 
Jated to teach us to seek to be imbued with 
“tion of that same gathering love manifested 
r Redeemer when He wept over Jerusalem 
the language, ‘“ How often would I have 
ered thy children together, even as a hen 
ereth her chickens under her wings.” This 


again that which was driven away; to bind 
‘at which was broken, and to strengthen that 
a “was sick ;” not in the wisdom of man or 
iy of his devices, but by virtue derived from 


‘‘to seek and to save that which was lost.’’ 
all who are mourning over the backslidings 
: members of our religious Society, be pre- 
in-this love, that they may be prepared not 
so show unto Israel their sins, but also to 
rage to return unto Him, “the Fountain of 
» waters,” whom, as a people, we have so 


ill lead to ‘seek that which was lost, and}. 


‘who is ‘the Physician of value,” and who|— 


selves ‘‘ cisterns, broken cisterns that can_hold no 
water.” It is the spirit of our dear Saviour which 
can alone draw to Him, and prepare to hold forth 
theinviting language, ‘ Come and have fellowship 
with us, for our fellowhip is with the Father and 
with His Son, Jesus Christ.””? AJl who are brought 
into this blessed fellowship will be prepared to 
unite together as children of one family, and to 
love as brethren. That charity which “ suffereth 
long and is kind,” is the fruit of this love ; and 
while it preserveth from all hard thoughts, for it 
“‘thinketh no evil ;” it will not blind the eye to 
the snares of the enemy of righteousness, but 
it will lead to endeavor, ‘‘in the spirit of meek- 
ness,” to restore those who are taken captive by 
his nets : remembering the Apostle’s injunction, 
‘‘ Consider thyself lest thou also be tempted.” 

And how great is the encouragement extended 
to those who, through mercy, have been made 
sensible of their wanderings, to return unto Him 
who willeth not the death of any, but that all 
should “return, repent, and live.’’? Are there 
not among those who have turned aside to seek 
an easier path than that of the daily cross, some 
who feel that they are spending their ‘mone 
for that which is not bread,” and their “labor 
for that which satisfieth not?’ It may be that 
some of this number are the children of faithful 
parents whose prayers offered on their behalf with 
many tears, have ascended to the throne of grace ; 
and these petitions we may believe, remain as a 
precious memorial with Him, whose mercy is 
“from everlasting to everlasting upon them that 
fear Him, and His righteousness unto children’s 
children,”’ and who would not fail to cause His 
blessing to rest upon the objects of them, if there 
were only a preparation in these to receive it; if 
they were engaged in simplicity and faithfulness 
to bring all the tithes into His store-house. Shall 
not these considerations have weight with those 
who have departed from the strait path and the 
narrow way in which their beloved parents walk- 
ed, and yet do not find rest in that broader path 
wherein they are treading? Will not these accept 
the gracious invitation still extended? “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly 
io heart ; and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 
It is by ceasing from onr own works, and wearing 
the yoke of our holy Redeemer, that yoke which 
He placeth to restrain from all sin and unright- 
eousness, that the unsettled, weary soul can, find 
rest. This yoke will chain “the prince of the power 
of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the chil- 
dren of disobedience ;” and in proportion as his 
power is lessened, deliverance will be obtained 
from the bondage of sin. ‘Then, in the liberty of 
the children of God, having received the spirit of 
adoption, the souls of these will be prepared and 
mercifully permitted to breathe the language, 
‘“‘ Abba, Father,’ while His Spirit will bear wit- 
ness with their spirits that they are His. 

EK. A. 
Sixth month, 1867. 
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SEVENTH MONTH 6, 1867. 


DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING 

Conyened on the first of the Fifth month. 
Epistles from London and the different Yearly 
Meetings in America with which correspondence 
is maintained, were read. A testimony of Lisburn 
Monthly Meeting, endorsed by Ulster Quarterly 
Meeting, respecting our late beloved friend Jacob 


forsaken, while seeking to hew out to our-|Green, was read and united with. He was eighty- 


two years of age at the time of his decease, and 
had been an acknowledged minister forty-nine 
years. Thomas W. Jacob was re-appointed clerk. 
The epistles were referred to the large committee 
to pepare. replies. 

The reading of the Queries and answers, and 
the consideration of the state of the Yearly Meet- 
ing proceeded together. The opinion was ex- 
pressed by several that there was not sufficient 
accord between the older and the younger mem- 
bers ; that the former were not as clear of preju- 
dice as they ought to be. That though there 
appeared to be an awakening among the younger 
class, yet the meetings for worship, except on 
First-day morning, were much neglected. One 
Friend said,, ‘‘it was never intended to have 
silent meetings,” ‘‘ that he could understand the 
feeling which prevents some from undertaking to 
teach in meeting, or take a part in the ministry, 
but this cannot prevent prayer ;’’ and he desired 
every one to examine if he had “not some part 
to perform therein, if it were with a stammering 
tongue.” Another thought that if the heart 
were rightly given up to the Master’s work, we 
should require nothing new in our meetings for 
worship. Another said that it was in accordance 
with Friends’ principles of spiritual liberty, to 
allow any member who feels himself called on to 
read from the scriptures in meetings for worship, 
to do so, and he called for the judgment of the 
meeting on that point. Much was said in favor 
of reading and studying the scriptures, also of 
establishing meetings for that purpose. One ot 
the American Friends in urging this, stuted that 
in his own land ‘‘ he knew many meetings where, 
from year to year silence prevailed—where, since 
they have begun to read in this way—they have 
now in one Quarterly Meeting where formerly 
there were no ministers, nine minister and more 
than thirty others who speak, and whereas there 
were scarcely any who ever prayed vocally in 
their families, they now may be counted by hun- 
dreds.”” At a subsequent sitting this subject 
was again discussed, and the following minute 
was adopted: “It appears that in each of the 
provinces there are places in which no afternoon 
meetings are held, and that in one Quarterly 
Meeting there are but two such maintained within 
its limits. We earnestly entreat Friends where 
such is the case, to make arrangements for hold- 
ing on the afternoons of First-day a meeting for 
scripture reading and instruction; and to encour- 
age the attendance of their members; and it has 
been suggested that in some other places advan- 
tage might arise from substituting a meeting of 
this description for the ordinary afternoon meet- 
ing. We feel this last to be a very important 
subject, and one requiring deliberate considera- 
tion. For many years it is painfully evident that 
our afternoon meetings are very thinly attended.” 
A Friend wished to impress on the minds of 
parents not to leave too much to the bible meet- 
ings and classes, to the neglect of their own part. 

A joint meeting of men and women was held 
to bear the reports on scriptural reading and in- 
struction. ‘ A number of Friends spoke, many 
at considerable length, until the subject appeared 
to be exhausted,” and the clerk made a minute 
approving of the efforts made and a belief that a 
blessing would attend them if carried on in sia- 
plicity and watchfulness. The report from the 
Baltimore peace Conference was also read. 

Reports from the Quarterly Meetings respect- 
ing those not members, but-in profession with 
Friends, were read, and those meetings were 
desired to continue their care. The answers of 
all the Queries were referred to a committee tu 
prepare a summary to be forwarded to London 
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Yearly Meeting. The Committee on the freed- 
men io the United States reported there had been 
collected for their benefit £1673. 14s. 11d., 
(about $8365.) The accounts of distraints for 
ecclesiastical demands showed that £214. 18s. 4d. 
had been taken. The statistical returns exhibit 
the number of members at the end of 1866 to 
have been 2,877, an increase of 18 during the 
last year. The number of, Overseers was also 
given, and a minute sent down requesting that 
hereafter the number of ministers and elders 
shall be reported. A proposition to change the 
time for holding the Yearly Meeting’ was con- 
sidered, and it was concluded that hereafter the 
ministers and elders will ‘meet on the Third-day 
after the last First-day in the Fourth month of 
each year, and the Yearly Meeting begin the next 
morning with a meeting for worship, at the close 
of which the meeting for business will commence.” 
The clerk had prepared and read a minute em- 
bodying the concern of the meeting while the 
Queries and answers were before it. A Friend 
introduced the subject of members being engaged 
in the sale of intoxicating drinks, stating that 
the number so engaged was increasing. This 
received consideration, some thinking that the 
Overseers ought to visit such parties, while others 
thought the Society had better not interfere. 
The meeting declined issuing any advice on the 
subject, ‘(as what had been said was considered 
enough.” The right holding of Preparative 
Meetings being under consideration, a minute was 
adopted setting forth “thd#t advantage would 
arise from these meetings being held by men and 
women Friends jointly.’” The smaller Prepara- 
tive Meetings were recommended to adopt this 
course, and the larger to give it due consideration. 
It was agreed that non-members should be al- 
lowed to remain in them. 

Reports from the different schools were read. 
Drafts of epistles to different Yearly Meetings 
were read, approved and referred to the Standing 
Committee to.be’ forwarded. Several Friends 
were named to attend the opening of the new 
Yearly Meeting in Canada, should they feel 
drawn to comply with the appointment. The 
concluding minute was read. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Fornign.—Late Mexican advices report that the Em- 
peror Maximilian was condemned and shot on the 19th 
ult., and that the City of Mexico was taken by the 
Liberals on the 20th. President Juarez’s forces held all 
Mexico except the city of Vera Cruz. It is stated that 
the Liberals treat all sympathizers with Maximilian’s 
government severely—shooting, hanging or expelling 
many of them. 

Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey, arrived in Paris on the 
30th ult., and was received by the Emperor Napoleon. 

The Council of the English Reform League has issued 
an address to all workingmen in Europe, denouncing 
wars and the maintenance of large armies. The Eng- 
lish government has joined the other European Powers 
in their note urging upon the Turkish Sultan an investi- 
gation of affairs in Candia by a European Commissioner. 
The steamer Nerva, with the cable manufactured for the 
International Ocean Telegraph, to connect the island of 
Cuba with the United States via Havana and Florida, 
has sailed from England. It was expected the steamer 
would arrive at Havana towards the end of the Sixth 
month. The commission to inquire into the manner in 
which the Fenian convicts are treated, report that they 
are well treated. 

Advices from Constantinople confirm the reported 
vfctory of Omar Pasha over the Cretans. 

There has been an immense assemblage at Rome, to 
be present at the celebration of the eighteen bundreth 
anniversary of the martyrdom of the Anostle Peter. 
The people came from all parts of the world, including 
four hundred Catholic prelates and thousands of priests. 
Great enthusiasm was manifested on the occasion, A 
Florence dispatch says, that the prevailing feeling in 
Italy against the Catholic clergy is very bitter. The 
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celebrate the late national festival of free Italy. Cholera 
has appeared in Sicily and other portions of the Italian 
territory. 

The recent reforms and wise internal policy adopted 
by Austria, have inspired fresh confidence in the stability 
of the government, and its credit is improving in Hng- 
land and on the continent. 

A Congress will shortly assemble in Paris for the pur- 
pose of fixing a uniform standard of gold and silver 
coinage in Europe. 

The Constitution of the North German Confederation 
has been adopted by the Prussian Diet, and received the 
royal assent. The constitution goes into effect from the 
first’day of Seventh month, 1867. Bismark has been 
appointed Chancellor of the new confederation. 

The Dutch government has notified the Hanoverian 
exiles that they must leave the territory of Holland. 

The Empress Carlotta, when informed of the captivity 
of Maximilian and that his life was in danger, appeared 
suddenly for a time to»recover all her clearness of in- 
tellect. 

The Emperor of Russia left a million of francs as a 
donation for the poor of Paris. During his short visit 
to that city he spent £200,000. The young Pole, Bere- 
zoroski, who attempted the assassination of the emperor, 
says in his deposition that since his infancy he had 
meditated the act. 

The yellow fever at Mauritius has been very fatal. 
Ten thousand persons had died already of the disease, 
and the mortality continued at the rate of two hundred 
deaths daily. 

The population of London in the middle of the present 
year is estimated by the Registrar-General at 3,082,372 ; 
of Edinburgh (city,) 176,081; of Dublin (city) and some 
suburbs, 319,210; of the borough of Liverpool, 492,439; 
of the city of Manchester, 362,823, and of the borough 
of Salford, 115,013 ; of the city of Glasgow, 440,979; of 
the borough of Birmingham, 343,948; of the borough of 
Leeds, 232,428; of the borough of Sheffield, 225,199 ; of 
the city of Bristol, 165,572; of the borough of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 124,960; of the borough of Hull, 106,740. 

On the 29th ult., the Liverpool market for cotton and 
breadstuffs was quiet, and quotations nearly unchanged, 
Consols, 948. U.S. 5-20’s 73. 

Unirep Srates.—The Internal Revenue.—The receipts 
of internal revenue for the fiscal year ending 6th mo. 
30th, 1867, amounted to $265,853,194. Of this amount 
there was received from the collectors of internal revenue 
$246,983,094; from the sale of stamps, $15,239,181 ; 
from other sources, $3,630,919. 

Treasury Notes.—The Treasury Department has given 
notice to the holders of seven-thirty notes, that it is now 
‘prepared to give in exchange for such notes five-twenty 
bonds, redeemable after five years, and payable after 
twenty years from the first inst. Holders are also noti- 
fied that the department will consider that they have 
waived their right to demand bonds in exchange for 
their notes, unless the notes are presented for conver- 
sion by the 15th of Highth month next. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 232. 
females, 108. 

The Pacific Railroad—Omaha dispatches report a 
general cessation of Indian hostilities along the Platte 
route. A company, after scouting the headwaters of 
the Republican river in all directions for eight days, 
going 130 miles south, returned to Fort Sedgwick on 
Seventh-day, having seen no Indians. The Indians 
seem to have left the Platte Valley, going north and 
west, and others south. Outrages on the Arkansas, and 
in the vicinity of Fort Dodge, and along the Santa Fe 
route, are reported. The Secretary of War has autho- 
rized the issue of one thousand breech-loading arms 
and 50,000 cartridges from the Leavenworth Arsenal to 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company, Kansas branch, to 
enable their engineers and working parties to protect 
themselves against Indian attacks. The company had 
already received five thousand Spencer rifles for the 
same purpose. It is stated that the work is being 
rapidly pushed forward. 

Petroleum.—A pamphlet recently issued in the oil 
regions of Pennsylvania, says; “‘ During the past six 
years there have been sunk, up to January Ist, 1867, 
7930 wells in.the United States, and there have been 
produced a total of crude oil equal to about 11,640,670 
barrels.” The pamphlet speaks of the losses, embarrass- 
ment and depreciation which have succeeded to the ex- 
|citement of former years. 

The South.—The suffering in many parts of the South- 
ern States is represented by letters from those sections 
to be very great, and likely to continue so until the 
growing crops are secured. General Graut declines to 
relieve General Sickles from his command in North and 
South Carolina, The City Councils of Charleston ap- 
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priests in Florence gave great offence by refusing to'pealed to Gen. Sickles to modify his order closing the 


bar rooms in that city, but he has refused to do 
Registration is actively progressing in most parts of 
South. So far as reported the majority of those re 
tered are colored, but the whites are now using inc 
ed diligence in order to overcome the colored majo 
if possible. The crop reports from Tennessee are ge 
ally favorable. Fully two-thirds of the land in cult 
tion has been planted in corn and small grains. 
latter have been gathered with a fair yield. In Arkan 
along the Red river, the crops have been almost enti 
ruined by the overflow. Col. Burbank, Assistant © 
missioner of Freedmen in Kentucky, reports that du 
the Fifth month last, not a complaint was made aga 
the freedmen for violation of contract, or any other 
conduct. On the other hand many outrages upon th 
had been committed by the whites, two freedmen hay 
been murdered and about thirty beaten or othe: 
maltreated. 

California.—The accounts concerning the wheat cr 
continue favorable, and the work of harvesting is 
gressing in many portions of the State under flatte 
circumstances. Invoices of the new crop are exp 
freely in a week or ten days. New is nominally $1 
Several vessels have already been chartered to load g 
for European ports. Flour in demand, extras $6. 
superfine $5.50; Oregon extras $5.25; do. super 
$4.50. Wheat, $1.50a $1.75. Legal tenders, 734. 

Nevada.—The mines of Nevada furnished last year 
export from California $12,988,250 of silver bars, 
one-fourth of the exports of the State. . | 
. The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotati 
on the 29th ult. Mew York,— American gold 1: 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 113; ditto, 5-20, 1865, 107%; di 
10-40, 5 per cents, 100%. Superfine State flour, $’ 
$8.40.. Shipping Ohio, $10.60 a $11.50. Baltime 
$9.75 a $11.40 for common to good extra, and $11.5 
$16.25 for trade and family. Wheat quiet and few sa’ 
Western oats, 73 a 75 cts.; southern, 80 cts.; State, 
cts. Southern yellow corn, $1.16; mixed western, $1 
a $1.10. Middling uplands cotton, 26 a 264 cts. Ph 
delphia.—Superfine flour, $8 a $8.50; extra, $9 a $9. 
finer brands, $10 a $16. Pennsylvania red wheat, $2 
a $2.80 for fair and choice. Western rye, $1.50. Mi: 
and yellow corn, $1.12. Oats, 80 cts. Cloverseed, 
a $8.50. Flaxseed? $3.05. Cincinnati—No. 1 whe 
$2.75. No.1 corn, 75 cts. Oats, 66 a 67 ets. R 
$1.18. Cotton, 23 cts. Lard, 11 cts. Chicago.—Ne 
spring wheat, $2. No, 2.do. $1.75 a $1.84. No. 1 co 
82 cts. No. 2 oats, 54 a 55 cts. Rye, $1.02 a $1, 
New Orleans.—Middlings cotton, 24 cts. Yellow co 
$1.15; white, $1.23. Oats, 75 a 80 cts. Louisville 
New wheat, $2.10 a $2.15. Corn, 85 a 90 cts. © 
75 a 76 cts. St. Louis—New wheat, $2.20 a $2. 
prime old, $2.50 a $2.55. 


RECEIPTS. Pee 
Received from James Edgerton, O., per Dr. Is 
Huestis, Agt., $2, vol. 40; from Gideon Frost, L. 1, 
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vol. 40. : 


A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Associa 
will be held at: No. 112 North Seventh St., on Seve 
day the 6th inst., at 4 P. Mm. 


Saran Lewis, Seereta: 


Diep, at her residence, near Chesterfield, Morgan: 


Ohio, on the 16th of 9th mo. 1866, Mary T., wif 
Edward Bye, aged 41 years, a member of Chesterfi 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. From early life 
was of a thoughtful turn of mind; after her marrii 
she performed faithfully the duties devolving upon 
as an affectionate wife and mother. She was stron 
attached to the doctrines and testimonies of our religi 
Society as held by our worthy predecessors. For so 
time before her dissolution her suffering was very gr 
which she bore with christian patience. She was of 
engaged in supplication that her sins might be forgi 
A short time before her close she dropped some wei 
expressions to her family and friends, expressing a 
lief that her time was short; after which she qui 
passed away as one falling into a sweet sleep, leavin 
eR) r 
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comforting hope that through the mercy of our 
Father she has entered into everlasting rest. 5 
——, at his residence near Medford, N. J., 4th mo 
23d, 1867, in the 59th year of bis age, Josnua Sto 
an esteemed member of Upper Evesham Monthly 
ing. ¢ Be ye also ready, for in an hour ye think | 
the Son of Man cometh.” Tae 
——, on the 27th of Sixth month, 1867, after an il 
of more than a year’s duration, which she was me 
fully enabled to bear with christian fortitude anc 
signation, Caroline W. Carrer, wife of John E Cal 
in the thirty-third year of her age. One of a 
expressions was, “Underneath are the everlasting Ar 
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